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The Relief Situation 


Although the indexes show that business has steadily 
improved since March, 1933, unemployment and relief 
remain the most formidable economic and political prob- 
lems with which the country has to contend. 


NuMBERS ON RELIEF 


The report of the Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion made available this month and covering the period 
from April, 1933, to May, 1936, is a record of significant 
accomplishment in a trying period. Until April, 1933, 
only rough estimates were made of the number of people 
in need. The new administration found that 4,422,675 
families including 19,700,000 persons, or 16 per cent of the 
population, as of the 1930 census, were receiving some 
form of relief. 

By July, 1933, the administration was able to make a 
distinction between the types of relief cases. On that date 
there were 3,898,414 relief cases covering 15,385,000 per- 
sons, or 13 per cent of the population. The total com- 
prised 453,000 single persons and 3,445,414 families. By 
December, 1933, the number had dropped to 10 per cent 
of the population, a decline doubtless largely explained by 
the improvement in business during this period. How- 
ever, periods of decline in production and employment 
along with improvement in the standards of relief and 
the exhaustion of the resources of individuals brought a 
peak in the number of families on relief by January, 1935. 
In that month there were 4,614,965 families and 873,062 
single persons, totaling 5,488,027 cases which covered 
20,676,773 persons, or 17 per cent of the population, on 
relief. 


EXPENDITURES 


The total of federal, state and local funds spent on relief 
in the 41 months from January, 1933, to May, 1936, was 
$4,354,533,367. Of this amount the federal government 
provided $2,929,301,296, or 67.3 per cent, the states 
$666,379,649, or 15.3 per cent, and the localities $758,852,- 
422, or 17.4 per cent. The share furnished by the federal 
government steadily increased from 60.6 per cent in 1933 
to 74.4 per cent in 1935. The share of the states decreased 
from 14.3 to 12.3 per cent and of the localities from 25.1 
to 13.3 per cent. 

After the federal government inaugurated its work re- 
lief program its share in outright relief rapidly decreased 
to 5.8 per cent in May, 1936, while the share of the states 
increased to 55.7 per cent and the share of the localities 
to 38.5 per cent. 

The amounts spent monthly, however, are more signi- 
ficant in some respects than the percentages. The amount 
provided monthly by the federal government for outright 
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relief rapidly decreased, after the works program was 
inaugurated, from $144,133,753 in May, 1938, to $10,400,- 
000 in January, 1936, and to $2,400,000 in May, 1936. 
During this period the states increased their monthly 
amount from $15,727,722 in September, 1935, to $31,600,- 
000 in February, 1936 (the maximum) and decreased it 
to $23,300,000 by May. 

The monthly amounts provided by local communities 
during this period were less than during 1934 and 1935 
up to the time the federal government turned outright re- 
lief over to them and to the states. It is impossible to say 
how far this may be attributed to diminishing need for 
outright relief as a consequence of the works program 
and of business improvement and how far to the poor 
financial condition of localities. 

In December, 1936, the Division of Social Research of 
the W.P.A. reported that aggregate expenditures for the 
four major types of relief (general and veterans, private 
assistance, resettlement emergency grants, and social se- 
curity classes) increased by 12.1 per cent from September 
to October in 383 rural and town areas in 36 states. This 
sharp rise continued the upward trend of relief since June, 
1936. Although the increase is explained chiefly by ex- 
penditures for resettlement emergency grants and for so- 
cial security classes, expenditures for general public assis- 
tance advanced 9.5 per cent and for private assistance 3.8 
per cent. The increase was accompanied by a 9.3 per 
cent rise in the case load. 


Too Mucu Retier? 


It is certain that recipients of relief have not had more 
than enough for bare subsistence. In May, 1936, the 
average amount per month per family ranged from $6.74 
in New Mexico to $39.87 in the District ef Columbia, 
while $10, $13, $14, $16 were common in other states. 
The average for the states was $25.58. The average per 
case was $22.71. 

As Harry L. Hopkins, administrator of the W.P.A.. 
points out, if anybody thinks that those on relief are re- 
ceiving too much or are not in need he should “visit a 
hundred of their homes and form his own conclusions.” 
Even under the work relief program the average monthly 
payment is only $52.50. When efforts are made by social 
workers and employment offices to take people off relief 
by getting jobs for them they frequently find that employ- 
ers are paying still less than the amount received as relief. 

For example, the Emergency Relief Bureau in New 
York City found men in the food, clothing, textile and 
leather industries working for a median weekly wage of 
$10.92, in other industries for $10.80, in wholesale and 
retail trade for $8.75, in hotels and restaurants (a 48-hour 
week) for $11.00, and in the transportation, communica- 
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tion and utilities industries for $9.00. Women were work- 
ing as domestics for $6.00 a week. In the South, investi- 
gators have found women working for $3.00, $4.00, and 
$5.00 a week. In some states workers received such low 
wages that the relief authorities have supplemented their 
wages with relief payments, thus in effect providing em- 
ployers with a subsidy. Many employers have insisted 
that this amounts to unfair competition. 


ANALYSIS OF RELIEF ROLLS 


The relief rolls are heavily weighted with unskilled work- 
ers and with families from among the 42 per cent which 
had less than a $1,500 annual income in 1929. Other im- 
portant classes on relief are white collar workers, house- 
wives, men over 40 years of age, new and untrained work- 
ers with little experience, and agricultural laborers. Many 
have been out of work for long periods of time, others 
have had a few weeks’ occasional work during the de- 
pression, and the tendency is for the proportion of long- 
time unemployed to increase. Surveys made in May, 1934, 
and in the latter part of 1935 showed that the percentage 
of employables on relief who had been out of work five 
years or more had increased from 8 to 14 per cent. 


Tue UNEMPLOYABLE 


The problem of unemployables on relief is increasingly 
insistent. Persons with physical and other defects are 
regarded as semi-employable or unemployable. Others 
have been unemployed so long that their morale is broken 
and their skills have become rusty. Relief officials class 
many as employable or semi-employable on the assump- 
tion that those capable of any work are entitled to it for 
reasons of health and morale, and to avoid unnecessarily 
burdening the community. Employers, on the other hand, 
define employability from the standpoint of the worker’s 
gee to produce in connection with the jobs they have 
to offer. 


Propuction Rates AND RELIEF BuRDEN 


Although production increased 70.3 per cent from 1932 
to September, 1936, and factory employment 42.1 per cent 
during that period, unemployment and the relief rolls 
have not shown as great a decrease as expected. The relief 
rolls decrease somewhat in accordance with the increase 
in opportunities for jobs but it has been found by the 
W.P.A. Division of Social Research that relief rolls can- 
not be expected to decrease as rapidly as business and em- 
ployment expand. It is estimated that the number who 
may be classed as employable now on relief and work 
relief, and the number of persons totally unemployed not 
on relief, are nearly the same, about 4,000,000 of each. 
Thus industry has two sources of labor supply and em- 
ployers have been partial to the non-relief unemployed. 

There are several reasons why employers have shown 
this partiality. The non-relief unemployed usually have 
been idle a shorter time and have lost less of their skill 
and morale. Most of the demand is for skilled and semi- 
skilled workers while 75 per cent of those on relief are 
unskilled. It is estimated that from 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 
on relief are unemployables. Also, the number of new 
workers annually available for jobs is estimated at about 
600,000. Moreover, technical progress has enabled in- 
dustry to produce more with fewer workers. For all these 
reasons the relief burden cannot be expected to decrease 
in the same proportion as employment increases. 


Wuat To Do 


With 8,000,000 or more unemployed, a large number 
of them unemployable or semi-employable, relief may have 
to be put on a permanent basis for the unemployables, and 


regular jobs must, if possible, be provided for the em- 
ployables. One of the first things needed is a reliable 
census of the idle. If unemployment compensation laws 
covered most if not all of the workers and if they were 
required to register with the public employment service 
as a condition of obtaining unemployment benefits, it would 
be possible to keep a fairly accurate record of the extent 
and trend of unemployment. 


Many suggestions have been made for alleviating unem- 
ployment and increasing opportunities for jobs. Unem- 
ployment insurance would relieve the burden of short-time 
unemployment decidedly, if it were made adequate. Old 
age assistance under state laws and the Social Security 
Act would relieve many of the aged from the necessity of 
working and thus increase opportunities for jobs for 
younger people. An advance in the school-leaving age 
also would reduce the number of workers seeking jobs. 
A training program for new workers and a retraining 
program for older workers would make the supply of 
labor more flexible in relation to job opportunities. 
Flexibility could be increased further by training for 
more than one vocation. 

Many people question whether such measures would 
suffice. The demand for the six-hour day and the five- 
day week, or the 30-hour week, is aimed not only at pro- 
viding more opportunities for jobs but at gaining as great 
or greater income for fewer hours of work. Past decreases 
in the hours of work from 14 to eight per day have been 
possible because technological improvements and greater 
productivity have provided enough income to pay workers 
as much or more for fewer hours of work. The question 
is whether that process can be continued under a 30-hour 
week, that is, whether we have reached a limit as the 
economic system now operates. 

The data for 1929 indicate that we did not produce to 
full capacity under a régime of longer hours. But what 
was produced was distributed in such a way that 36,000 
families having $75,000 or more income had about as 
much total income ($9.8 billions) ‘as 11,653,000 families 
which had less than $1,500 and $10 billions total income. 
A further 19,000,000, or 71 per cent, of the families had 
less than $2,500. Thus the failure to produce to full capac- 
ity seems to be explained largely by the fact that those 
needed more goods did not have the income to buy 
them. 

The possibility of having greater national income for 
distribution by using productive equipment longer hours, 
with employes working shifts of six hours, has not been 
seriously considered, even by organized labor. Such a 
régime would call for new policies and practices, but the 
indications are that it would provide not only a greater 
national income but also more jobs and therefore more 
income to buy the goods which could be produced. 

If industry is to continue to have prolonged periodic 
depressions and if there is to be an increasing residue of 
unemployed, the nation faces the choice of supporting them 
or of giving them an opportunity to support themselves. 
These alternatives are in the minds of those who advocate 
the 30-hour week, the greater use of productive equipment 
with shifts of workers, and the establishment of a self-help, 
non-profit régime alongside the profit system. Many ex- 
periments with self-help plans have been carried on during 
the depression but they have not been consolidated in a 
national system to which the workers could turn when 
they could not find jobs in private industry. 

The socialists and the communists, of course, advocate 
a system of common ownership with the idea that re- 
sources, productive equipment and manpower will be used 
and coordinated so as to provide not only jobs for every- 
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body who can work but to care for those unable to work 
and to provide greater income for the improvement of the 
standard of living. 

The idea that everybody able to work should have an 
opportunity to work is becoming increasingly prevalent. 
This leads to the assumption that if an individual doing 
his best is unable to make a living, society must deal with 
the conditions which the individual can not control. 


Right of Peaceable Assembly 


The decision in the case of Dirk De Jonge vs. the State 
of Oregon handed down by the United States Supreme 
Court on January 4, establishes an important precedent. 
In a unanimous opinion the court overruled the decision 
of the Supreme Court of Oregon as “repugnant to the 
due process clause of the Fourteenth Amendment.” 

The state Supreme Court had upheld a conviction of 
De Jonge under the Oregon Criminal Syndicalism Law 
and he was sentenced to imprisonment for seven years. 
His offense was participation in a meeting, called by the 
local Communist party but open to the public, to protest 
illegal raids on workers’ halls and homes and the shooting 
of striking longshoremen by Portland police. De Jonge 
in his speech decried conditions in the county jail and de- 
nounced the action of the police in relation to the mari- 
time strike and the raids on workers’ halls, and declared 
that these acts were sought by the steamship companies 
not only to break the strike but to arouse the strikers 
against the Communist movement. 

No violence or other unlawful action was advocated 
during the meeting, which police raided. They seized 
some Communist literature and arrested a number of 
persons. The literature contained no advocacy of violence 
or unlawful procedure, but at De Jonge’s trial extracts 
from other literature were introduced to show that the 
Communist party of which he was a member advocated 
criminal syndicalism as defined by the Oregon law. 

This law declares that “criminal syndicalism hereby is 
defined to be the doctrine which advocates crime, physical 
violence, sabotage or any unlawful acts or methods as a 
means of accomplishing or effecting industrial or political 
change or revolution.” 

The Supreme Court has pointed out in other cases that 
there must be a clear and present danger that advocacy 
will result in insurrection or revolution. The indictment 
of De Jonge did not charge him with advocacy of or in- 
citement to violence. But the Supreme Court of Oregon 
held that because he participated in a meeting called by 
the Communist party his conviction under the Criminal 
Syndicalism Law must stand and, as the court said, “re- 
gardless of what was said or done at the meeting.” 

The United States Supreme Court declared that “con- 
viction upon a charge not made would be sheer denial of 
due process. It thus appears that, while defendant was a 
member of the Communist party, he was not indicted for 
participating in its organization, or for joining it, or for 
soliciting members or for distributing its literature. He 
was not charged with teaching or advocating criminal syn- 
dicalism or sabotage or any unlawful acts, either at the 
meeting or elsewhere. 

“He was accordingly deprived of the benefit of evidence 
as to the orderly and lawful conduct of the meeting and 
that it was not called or used for the advocacy of criminal 
syndicalism or sabotage or any unlawful action.” 

Furthermore, “a like fate might have attended any 
speaker, although not a member who ‘assisted in the con- 
duct’ of the meeting. However innocuous the object of 
the meeting, however lawful the subjects and tenor of the 
addresses, however reasonable and timely the discussion, 
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all those assisting in the conduct of the meeting would be 
subject to imprisonment as felons if the meeting were held 
by the Communist party. . . . 

“The question, if the rights of free speech and peaceable 
assembly are to be preserved, is not as to the auspices 
under which the meeting is held, but as to its purpose; 
not as to the relations of the speakers, but whether their 
utterances transcend the bounds of the freedom of speech 
which the Constitution protects. 

“If the persons assembling have committed crimes else- 
where, if they have formed or are engaged in a conspiracy 
against the public peace and order, they may be prosecuted 
for their conspiracy or other violation of valid laws. 

“But it is a different matter when the state, instead of 
prosecuting them for such offenses, seizes upon mere par- 
ticipation in a peaceable assembly and a lawful public dis- 
cussion as the basis for a criminal charge.” 


Shall CCC Be Permanent? 


The Civilian Conservation Corps has met with less ob- 
jection perhaps than any other New Deal measure. Robert 
Fechner, administrator of the corps, has recommended its 
establishment as a permanent project of the government. 
His recommendation is contained in releases published in 
the New York Times, December 14 and 20. 

The corps reached the peak of enrollment, 505,782, on 
August 31, 1935. By July 1, 1936, it was down to 350,000. 
The suggestion is to maintain a corps of 300,000 to 350,000. 
Recently about 12,000 per month have been finding jobs 
in private employment. This is attributed largely to the 
training and education given in the camps. 

Mr. Fechner says that “the increased employability of 
the CCC boy depends not solely upon his increased skill, 
but also upon his general living habits, his mental outlook 
and his physical condition. Most of them have earned 
confidence in themselves through their work, and, with 
= exceptions, they are in nearly perfect physical con- 

ition.” 

Up to September 30, 1936, the total cost of maintaining 
the corps was $1,460,000,000. Of this amount nearly 
$700,000,000 was spent for wages and salaries. The en- 
rollees received $25 a month, food, clothing, and shelter. 
On the average they sent $20 a month home to dependents. 
Mr. Fechner declares that these dollars not only were a 
great help to dependents but they “also purchased quali- 
ties upon which no financial balance sheet can be prepared” 
because “they have assured decent manhood for many 
thousands of men, particularly young men. They have 
provided new hope, new skills, renewed bodies and re- 
newed faith for a very large number of men who have 
been connected with the CCC and for their families.” 
The remaining $760,000,000 was spent for materials, board, 
clothing and living quarters. 

The nation’s recompense for its financial outlay on the 
CCC was: 3,000,000 man-days in fighting forest fires; 
50,000 miles of telephone lines ; 2,700 fire and observation 
towers; 76,000 miles of roads and trails constructed for 
the purpose of checking forest fires; a campaign to wipe 
out tree parasites and diseases on 13,500,000 acres of wood- 
lands and to reduce estimated losses of $100,000,000 an- 
nually from these causes ; 1 billion trees planted to reforest 
waste areas and stop erosion; 2,500, check dams to 
control erosion ; and 600,000 acres of improved state park 
lands for recreation. 

Mr. Fechner points out that “the program thus far ad- 
vanced is at a point where the work cannot be dropped 
without serious loss of ground in a movement which was 
definitely placed on its feet in 1933, after having been 
carried forward slowly with patient struggle in the years 
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rior to establishment of the Emergency Conservation 
ork program. 

“To stop now would unquestionably throw out of gear 
the long needed conservation movement and would leave 
incomplete a broad program which stands not only for 
conservation and recreation but for adequate protection 
and proper development of public areas.” 

Little is heard now of the protest voiced at the time 
the Corps was established against its administration by the 
War Department. It would seem that in general civilian 
ideals have prevailed in the conduct of the camps. 


Labor Standards on Government Contracts 


Developments under the recent Public Contracts Act, 
commonly called the Walsh-Healey Act, illustrate the truth 
of the saying that it is one thing to pass a law and another 
thing to make it effective. This law is designed to im- 
prove the conditions of labor on government contracts by 
requiring business concerns having contracts to supply 
the government with more than $10,000 worth of goods, 
to pay “prevailing” wages as determined by the Secretary 
of Labor, to establish 40 hours as a maximum working 
week, and not to employ children as workers. 

On December 9, 1936, the Navy Department announced 
that it was in the market for 2,600,000 pounds of copper 
but it could find nobody to bid on the contract. The navy 
buys about 5,000,000 pounds annually. It also announced 
that an unusually small number of bids were submitted 
on the East Coast fuel oil contracts for the first quarter 
of 1937. Not more than two bids were submitted for any 
one lot and there was no bid for one 170,000 barrel order. 
Only one bid was made on a contract for 3,500 tons of 
steel for new ships under the navy’s building program and 
this bid was unsatisfactory. 

It is known that some of the copper mines are operating 
more than 40 hours a week. Doubtless the requirements 
on hours and wages rather than those on child labor ex- 
plain the unwillingness of most concerns to bid. If they 
have lower standards of labor in effect than the government 
requires, the supplies which they could sell the government 
would not constitute in most cases enough of their output 
to pay them to raise their standards. Of course, concerns 
which could sell all their output to the government could 
hardly raise an objection to the government’s requirements 
since the government would expect to pay prices which 
would compensate for the higher labor costs. But con- 
cerns which sell most of their output in competitive mar- 
kets may be expected to cling tenaciously to advantages 
they have through low labor costs. 

However, the law contains a proviso which may enable 
contractors to sell to the government and still maintain 
such advantages. The Secretary of Labor may make ex- 
ceptions in cases where “justice or public interest will 
be served thereby.” The Secretary declares that both 
government purchasing agencies and private businesses 
have made requests for exemptions, which have been 
denied. But more and more pressure is being brought to 
obtain exemptions. 

In many lines the government is the largest single pur- 
chaser in the country. But the demands of the govern- 
ment may constitute only a small percentage of the total 
national output in any one line. If the demand in com- 
petitive markets increases sufficiently with the upswing 
in business the tendency will be more and more for private 
business to steer clear of government contracts, if they 
can retain advantages in labor costs by not supplying the 


government. If the government under these conditions 
cannot get enough supplies, either enough exemptions 
under the law will have to be granted or it will have to 
produce its own supplies. 

f exemptions should become numerous the law will 
have little, if any, effect. If the government should 
announce that it proposes to produce for its own needs in 
case satisfactory bids are not forthcoming, doubtless it 
could get all needed supplies from private enterprise. 
This might make effective a law that was intended to 
raise labor standards, particularly in marginal concerns 
oe a tendency to cut labor costs in order to make 
ow bids. 


Civil Liberties—A Legislative Program 


The New York Committee of the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union is presenting to the New York State Legisla- 
ture a program of measures to protect civil liberties. 

The first measure is the repeal of the Loyalty Oath Law, 
which is being sought by many educators on the ground 
(a) that it is a gratuitous singling out of teachers for 
suspicious treatment, and (b) that it was put on the 
statute books pursuant to a wish, not to uphold the Con- 
stitution, but to suppress civil liberties which the Consti- 
tution seeks to preserve. 

The committee is seeking the enactment of a law to 
make illegal the growing practice among employers of re- 
quiring finger prints of employes as a condition of em- 
ployment and as a means of making blacklisting effective. 
A bill outlawing it was introduced in the legislature last 
year but was killed in the Assembly after passing the 
Senate. (This finger-printing practice is not to be con- 
fused with the proposed finger-printing of the whole popu- 
lation for purposes of identification. While the latter may 
also have its objectionable features, it rests on an entirely 
different basis. ) 

The committee is sponsoring a resolution calling for an 
investigation of the strike breaking activities of detective 
agencies with a view to remedial legislation. Such a 
resolution was defeated last year. 

The program includes an amendment to the Civil Rights 
Law to secure equal rights for Negroes in retail stores and 
apartment houses. 

There are also bills which would eliminate the “third 
degree” by providing for: (1) immediate arraignment of 
arrested prisoners before a magistrate, or imprisonment 
outside the jurisdiction of police; (2) complete records of 
all interviews with prisoners by police; (3) physical exam- 
ination of all prisoners upon admittance. These bills were 
introduced last year and although endorsed by the New 
York City Bar Association were defeated. 

The Legislature is further asked to memorialize Con- 
gress to enact legislation liberalizing the deportation laws, 
particularly in cases where aliens have American-born 
wives and children. 


Race Relations Sunday. Department of Race Relations of 
the Federal Council of Churches. Interracial Publications 
No. 33. Price 2 cents each; $1.50 a hundred. 


Very useful program suggestions for Race Relations Sunday— 
February 14, 1937. Included are: “A Message for Race Relations 
Sunday” prepared by Rev. Emory Ross, for 22 years missionary 
in Africa, now executive secretary of the Africa Committee of the 
Foreign Missions Conference and of the Federal Council’s African 
Welfare Committee ; suggestions for programs for children’s, young 
people’s, and women’s groups; and factual data for speakers regard- 
ing Negroes, Indians, Mexicans and Orientals in the United States. 


(Printed in U. S. A.) 
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